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THE APPETITES 
UNRESTRAINED IN HEALTH, AND THE VITAL 
POWERS WASTED. 

Intent as all men are on present enjoy- 
ment, they are little inclined to practice 
present self-denial for the sike of a future 
good which they consider in any possible 
degree contingent, and will only consent to 
bear the cross when compelled by necessity, 
or when they find it the only means of shun- 
ning imminent destruction, or of escaping 
from intolerable evils. Hence, so long as 
mankind are favored with even a moderate 
degree of health, they rush into the eagerly 
desired excitements of their various pursuits, 


and pleasures, and indulgences, and notbing | 


uance of their excesses, they have brought 
on acute or chronic disease, which inter- 
rupts their pursuits and destroys their com- 
forts, they fly to the physician—not to learn 
from him by what violations of the laws of 
life and health they have drawn the evil 
upon themselves, and by what means they 
can in future avoid the same and similar 
difficulties ; but, considering themselves as 
unfortunate beings, visited with afflictions 
| which they have in no manner. been_con- 
cerned in causing, they require the exercise 
of the physician’s skill in the application of 
| remedies by which their sufferings may be 
alleviated and their disease removed ; and 
in doing this, the more the practice of the 
physician conforms to the appetites of the 
patient, the greater his popularity, and the 
more cheerfully and generously is he re- 
warded. 

When the Savior was on earth, and by 
the exercise of divine power, remoyed. the 
| multifarious evils of gluttony and @runken-. 
'ness and lewd sensuality, without laying any 
restraints on the appetites of the multitudes 
which he healed, his popularity caused the 
very heavens to ring with the shouts of ho- 














seems to them more visionary and ridicu- | sanna which were offered to his name. But 
lous, than precepts, and regulations, and || when he began to teach men how to keep 


admonitions, concerning the preservation of 
health. While they possess health, they 
will not believe that they are in any danger 
of losing it—or if they are, nothing in their 
habits or practices can have any effect, 
either in destroying or preserving it ; nor 
can they be convinced of the universal delu- 
sion, that if they enjoy health, they have 
within themselves the constant demonstra- 
tion, that their habits and practices are con- 
formable to the laws of health, at least in 
their own constitutions. They will not, 
therefore, consent to be benefited contrarily 
to what they regard as necessary to their 
present enjoyment, either by the experience 
or by the learning of others. 

The consequence is, as a general fact, 
that while in health, mankind prodigally 
waste the resources of their constitution as 
if the energies of life were inexhaustible ; 


| 


the evil spirits out of themselves, and how 


their appetites and crueifying their lusts, 
and obeying the laws» which are constitu- 
tionally established in the nature of man, 
the cry of universal and furious ‘indignation 
| was—away with him! away with him! 
Some external forms of things have 
changed since that time, but human nature 
| has, in all respects, remained the same to 
the present moment; andthe physician of 
| this day has to deal with the same appetites 
and passions which at one moment lauded 
to heaven, and at the next, consigned to an 
ignominious death, the infinitely holy and 
benevolent Jesus. As a prescriber of reme- 
dies and a curer of disease, he way be es- 
teemed, and honored, and rewarded by his 
fellow creatures; but in the present state of 
society, were he to attempt to enforce those 











and when, by the violence or by the contin- 
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rules:of life by which disease may be. avoid~ 





_to avoid disease of every kind, by denying ~ 
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ed and health preserved, he would soon find | 
himself surrounded by the cry—away with | 
him !—and poverty and neglect, or perse-' 
cution, would be the reward of his labors. | 

And what to a truly enlightened and 
philanthropic mind would be still more trying 


than even neglect, and poverty, and perse- || 


cution, he would be doomed to see his de- | 
luded fellow creatures flocking in countless , 
multitudes after every vile impostor, and be- | 
coming the infatuated dupes of every species | 
of wicked and murderous quackery. 

Every thing, therefore, in the structure 
and operations of society, tends to confine 
the practising physician to the department of | 
therapeutics, and makes him a mere curer of 
disease ; and the consequence is, that ex-| 
cepting the few who are particularly favored 
by their situations as public teachers, the | 
medical fraternity, even of the present day, 
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letters of gold, and circulated to the ends of 
the earth, that the names of the three beg 
and most eminent physicians are ‘ water 
diet, and erercise.’ Let the people con. 
stantly and judiciously employ these expe- 
rienced, and disinterested physicians, and 
Friends; and the whole family of detested 
‘ails, to which, flesh is (not) heir to,’ wij 
rarely, if ever disturb ‘this tenement of 
clay.’ 

There are no reasons whatever, why man 
should have the tooth-ache, head-ache, or 
any other ache rather than other animals, 
except his silly or wicked habits. If men 
will acquire the unnatural habits of swal. 
lowing stimulating drinks, and of eating in. 
digestible, highly seasoned, and stimulating 
meats, and of chewing or smoking opium 
and tobacco, they cannot expect even ap 
iron constitution go resist the inroads of dis- 





have little inducement or opportunity to ap-' 
ply themselves to the study of the science of | 
human life, with that devotedness, and zeal, || 
and perseverance, which the profoundness | 
and intricacy of the subject require; while || 
on the other hand, almost everything by | 
which men can be corrupted is continually |) 
presented to induce them to become the mere | 
panders of human ignorance, and depravity, || 
and lust; and if they do not sink their noble 
profession to the level of the vilest empyri- 
cism, it is owing to their own moral sensi- 
bility, and philanthropy, and love of virtue, 
and magnanimity, rather than to the dis- 
criminating encouragement which they re- 
ceive from society, to pursue an elevated 


scientific professional career. 
Slyvester Graham. 


‘THE WHOLE NEED NOT A PHYSICIAN.’ 


[The following article was cut from some paper 
(the name of which is unknown to us) some time 
since. It contains some trath and some wit, and 
perhaps is worth the space it occupies, to amuse, if 
it does not instruct, the reader.] 





t 





A surgeon-dentist, or physician, who ‘ has 


seen some practice,’ is a very proper person 
to be called Doctor ; and a very useful and 
deserving member of the community, whe- 
ther titled with a diploma or not.’ If, per- 
chance, I should break my thumb, I should 
send for my surgeon, if my tooth was an ob- 
stinate disturber of the peace of the family, 
for my surgeon-dentist ; and if any one of 
the family of ‘les fievres’ attempted to 
‘break the bowl, at the fountain,’ why I 
would send for my physician to break a 
lance with him. But such occasions are of 
rare occurrence ; and would be still rarer, if 
the people would put ‘the real staff of life’ 
into their ‘ bread-baskets,’ instead of cram- 
ming them with poisons, in the shape of sti- 
mulating meats and drinks. 

It has been said, and the saying deserves 
to be engraved in marble, and written in 


ease and premature death. If females will 
bind their hearts up in whalebone, and 
gad about, and read novels, in order to 
shake off enui, why they must must have 
the dyspepsia, hysterics, head-aches, and the 
whole train of nervous affections; and ex. 
pect to be cut off with untimely death. 
Consumptions are as unnatural to man as 
to beast ; and are the effect of foolish habits, 
and unnecessary exposures. It has been 
recently stated in a newspaper paragraph 


| that ‘Graham children, born of Graham 
| parents, will live an hundred years, at 
| least.’ This statement, whether meant as 
| a joke, or designed as a sneer, contains 
'* more truth than poetry.’ Graham out of 
| the question, there can be no reasonable 
| doubt that, by good habits, in healthy dis- 
| tricts, the average life of man, might be 
| brought up to ‘one hundred and twenty 
|years ; and frequently extended to 160, 
| Man does not ‘live out half his days,’ 
, Though the race is said to be immortal, it 
| is diseased ; and children often inherit from 
their parents the seeds of an early grave, 
| that are even hastened to produce their un- 
| natural office, by their own follies. 

I am no advocate of temperance, for party 
purposes, either in religion or politics, but 
only for its own intrinsic and unspeakable 
merits. As the reader of this article and 
those which may succeed it, knows not 
from whence it came, his good or ill opinion 
of what I say, will neither profit or harm 
me. Butifhe will follow my advice, and 
*‘ be temperate in all things,’ he will rejoice 
and be healthy and happy; and I shall be 
glad. He will have no occasion for other 
physicians, if he will daily employ ‘ water, 
diet, and exercise.’ To promote health, 
Water must be pure, Diet, plain, and prin- 
cipally vegetable, and Exercise must be 
moderate, never violent, and that of regular 
business, interspersed with occasional pas 
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§ any kind. Water, which I once thought 


time.’ Every thing is beautiful in its sea- 
son,’ throughout the works of Nature; and 
every thing is wisely adapted to the purposes 
of its creation. Let man but live as God 
fitted him to live, and he will have no occa- 
sion to complain of his lot. The causes of 
human suffering are of man’s own manufac- 
ture. They are perfectly within’ his own 
control, and he has only to will it, and they 
cease. 





HEAD ACHE CURED. 
From the Annual Report of the American Physip- 
logical Society. 

‘This is from Mr. Henry Emmons, of 
this city. We have preferred to insert it in 
his own peculiar, but simple and at the same 
time forcible style, with hardly any varia- 
tion. It was addressed to the Editor of the 
Graham Journal.’ 

Perhaps there is not a man in the city 
that, for many-years, has relished and fol- 
lowed drinking tea and coffee, and eating 
flesh-meat more than I have, till a few 
months past. It was not on account of any 
disease in my body that I left them off, for 
Ihave been a healthy man more than 50 
years, {save the yellow fever which attacked 
me and my first wife in the fall of 1802, of 
which she died,) but it was from being con- 
vinced, by reading the Graham Journal, that 
the customary practice was wrong, and I 
was determined to give it a trial. The 
effect has been far beyond my anticipation. 

I begin with the cold bath. This I have 
followed every morning before sunrise— 
about four o’olock. The glow of nature’s 
heat, after coming out, is worth more than I 
can describe. ThenI take a morning walk, 
which I have generally followed for years, 
summer and winter, before breakfast. I have 
fallen away a little in flesh, I acknowledge ; 
but my strength has remained with me, and 
aa increase, too, as I am quite certain. 

I would here observe, that, under the 
old plan, I was occasionally troubled with 
white spots in my mouth, called canker 
spots, which were troublesome ; and at 
times, humors would appear; and a fright- 
ful disturbance in my sleep, produced by 
late suppers, would cause me to scream out 
sas to wake me up. I might also add 
that I was at times pained with rheumatism 
amy shoulder. All these are gone; and is 
not this worth leaving the flesh pots and tea 
pots for? No consideration would induce 
me to go back. 

Moreover, before my new diet, I used to 
have a strong thirst for tea, early in the af- 
ternoon, about five o’clock. This thirst has 
tatirely lefi me, and also the desire for meat 
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ind if nothing better is convenient, I can 


made my side ache, I can now drink freely ; 
make a good breakfast with a few warm | 
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tatoes, some Graham bread, and a tumbler 
of water ; and if I can get some sago, and 
boil it in milk, so much the better. Of but- 
ter, I use a little; but that is dying fast with 
me, with all fat and gravies. 

While I feel the blessings of improvement 
in the new mode of living, I let my foes 
mock on. I am not in favor of relating tri- 
als to go before the public; but this short 
word I wish to say to thee. Before my al- 
teration of diet, i used to visit a friend’s 
house, where my visits were received with 
every mark of respect, till I went once or 


| twice, after my new diet. When the lady 
| handed me a plate of roast veal, which I re- 
| fused to accept, and partook of something 


else, she immediately understood my move- 


| ments at the table, and commenced railing 


at friend Graham, saying she did not wish to 
have any body come to her house who went 
to hear Graham or Kneeland !—I told her 
there was no connection between them ; but 
it was little to her satisfaction, I believe. 
Among my more civil friends I have fre- 
quently had a crazy reproof for my altera- 
tions in diet, &c. ; while I have, at the same 
time, heard some of them complain of head- 
ache and the like! In good humor, I en- 
deavor to convince them that the system I 
have adopted is the best plan for entirely 
preventing had-ache that ever was known. 





REPLY TO ‘ EQUILIBRIST.’ 
Boston, Sept. 27, 1837. 


Mr. Eprtor, I think your correspondent 
‘ Equilibrist,’ has fallen into a slight mis- 
take in the course of the remarks, which ap- 
peared in a late number of the ‘ Journal.’ 

He says ‘that any person having a ‘ bad 
cold’ may find entire relief by abstaining 
from food, one, two, three, or perhaps five 
or six meals, if the case is a bad one, and 
that too without taking a particle of medi- 
cine.’ 

This I think is saying altogether too much. 
Perhaps he meant to confine his assertion, 
as applicable chiefly to those persons who 
live exclusively on a vegetable diet! even 
then, I should think it rather too strong an 
assertion, at least in the present state of af- 
fairs. But if otherwise, I think the remark 
would not hold true. For what yoy 
does the vegetable eater possess over the 
flesh eater, if he is placed on the same foot- 
ing in this matter ; and if the former must 
abstain from six meals to get rid of a cold 
pray how many meals must the latter forego 
to be benefited in anequal degree? When 
we take into consideration, the greater diffi- 
culty the flesh-eater experiences in omiting 
a meal, and the severer effect the omission 
has on his whole system, should we wonder, 
that in undertaking to starve out a cold 
without having any recourse to medicine, 
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he might sometimes starve himself to death 
in the experiment. I do not mean to infer, 
that it is of no use, in the case of persons 
living luxuriously having a ‘bad cold,’ to 
confine themselves to a rigid diet or omit 
several meals ; but that diet alone, will nev- 
er effect a permanent cure, in anything like 
the time specified by your correspondent, 
even if it cures at all. 

I will finish this communication with a 
quotation from Dr. Lambe’s ‘Reports,’ which 
] think is in point. Remarking on a com- 
munication which appears in his ‘ Reports,’ 
he says, ‘It is evident that my ingenious 
correspondent has followed the common 
opinion, that the absence of inflammation 
was occasioned by the temporary change of 
his regimen. I have already given my opin- 
ion in the preceding pages, that this doc- 
trine is erroneous; and should attribute the 
slightness of the sufferings under this acci- 
dent, much more to the soundness of con- 
stitution produced by the previous long con- 
tinued habits of temperance and abstinence, 
than to living on vegetable diet, after the ac- 
cident had happened.’ C. W. 

* Equilibrist’ or any other correspondent who may 
think the views-of ‘C. W.’ are incorrect are request- 
ed to send us a reply.—Ed. 


BLISTER POULTICE FOR THE STOMACH. 
A lady in the country, bred to plain and 
simple habits, having resided a short time 
in the city, and become the wife of a thriv- 
ing tradesman, ate a regular dinner a _ short 
time since, which included the following ar- 
ticles :—bread, beef, potatoes, and other ve- 
getables, with a full supply of ketchup, cay- 
enne pepper, mustard, and vinegar; fish, 
with nearly a pint of what is commonly cal- 
led melted butter, consisting of a large pro- 
portion of butter, an apple-pie, and a hard 
boiled egg. ‘The dinner, producing some 
pain in the region of the stomach, (for she 
called herself a dyspeptic, and could not 
well endure the extreme of the fashion and 
of a depraved appetite,) she was compelled 
to take to her bed for a short time ; but pre- 
sently after arose and ate a quantity of at- 
les. 
; Now, suppose death had followed this 
fashionable dinner, who could have wonder- 
ed? And suppose there had been a post 
mortem examination? Is there an individual 
in the world that could have endured the 
sight without disgust? Is there one that 
could have sustained the odor without pain ? 
Think of the strange mixture of beef, bread, 
potatoes, apples, fish, butter, eggs, pastry, 
ketchup, cayenne, mustard, salt, and vine- 
gar! Were a poultice to be prepared from 
this compound, an hour alter its introduc- 
tion into the stomach, and applied, at the 
same temperature, to the comparatively 
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tough skin of the human arm, does any one 
doubt the consequences? But can a mass 
which would inflame if not actually blister 
the skin, be uninjurious to the tender lining 
membrane of the stomach ?——Annual Report, 


GRAHAM BREAD MAKING. 

As some do not meet with entire success 
in making bread without yeast, according to 
the receipt on page 101, they would perhaps 
like to see a correct description of one of 
the old modes of making it. 

Extract of a Letter, dated Albany, N. Y., Sept, 
22d, 1837—/rom a Miller, toa Flour Merchant 
of this city. 

‘ As it is often the case that we see 
bread made from good flour for the want of 
a proper knowledge how to prepare and 
make the bread, especially Graham bread, | 











subjoin the following method, which you will 
|please recommend to your customers who 
| purchase Graham flour. 

| The flour, together with a suitable quan 
tity of yeast to ferment—should be moulded 
up thin and put into the baking-pans immed 
ately (in about one half the quantity you ex- 
pect the size of the loaf after being baked} 
As soon as it is in the pans, put it in a place 
of moderate heat, and let it stand undisturbed 
until fermented (raised) sufficiently to bake. 
—then put it in an oven of rather more in- 
tense heat than would be necessary to bake 
superfine flour bread. Miserable bread is 
often made from the best of Graham flour— 
and it is because it is raised and then moulded 
and baked in an oven without sufficient heat. 
— Moulding after raising, spoils it. 

I myself am a dyspeptic, and I eat of 
bread made from the above method, and a+ 
ways have such as makes ‘ my heart glad; 
and as I am a Yankee, I should be pleased 
to have my brethren ‘down east,’ who we 
in the shambles, and obliged to eat coarse 
bread, have such to eat as will dispel some 
of the blues. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 








N. B.—Graham flour should never b 
sifted to make good bread—it spoils it. 


DRUNKENNESS A DISEASE. 

The following description of a drunken fit w# 
penned about thirty years ago, by the celebrated Dr. 
Rvusn, in his treatise on Intemperance, in which bt 
| describes both the immediate and the permanat 
effect of ardent spirits upon the human system. He 
says ,— 

I shall begin by briefly describing ther 
prompt, or immediate effects, in a fit 
drunkenness. 

This odious disease (for by that name # 
should be called) appears with more or 
of the following symptoms, and most c 
monly in the order in which ] shall enut 
rate them. 



















1. Unusual garrulity. 
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2. Unusual silence. 

3. Captiousness, and a disposition to quar- 
rel. 

4. Uncommon good humor, and an insi- 
pid simpering or laugh. 

5. Profane swearing and cursing. 

6. A disclosure of their own or other 

ple’s secrets. 

7. A rude disposition to tell those per- 
sons in company whom they know, their 
faults. 

8. Certain immodest actions. I am sorry 
to say, this sign of the first stage of drunk- 
enness, sometimes appears in women, who, 
when sober, are uniformly remarkable for 
chaste and decent manners. 

9. A Clipping of words. 

10. Fighting; a black eye or a swelled 
nose, often mark this grade of drunkenness. 

11. Certain extravagant acts which indi- 
cate a temporary fit of madness.—These 
are singing, hallooing, roaring, imitating the 
noise of brute animals, jumping, tearing of 
clothes, dancing naked, breaking glasses 
and china, and dashing other articles of 
household furniture upon the ground or 
floor. After a while the paroxysm of drunk- 
enness is completely formed. 

The face now becomes flushed, eyes pro- 
ject, and are somewhat watery, winking is 
less frequent than is natural ; the under lip 
is protruded,—the head inclines a little to 
one shoulder ;—the jaw falls ;—belchings 
and hiccup take place ; the limbs totter ;— 
the whole body staggers. ‘The unfortunate 
subject of this history next falls on his seat, 
—he looks around him with a vacant coun- 
tenance, and mutters inarticulate sounds to 
himself ;—he attempts to rise and walk. In 
this attempt he falls upon his side, from 
which he gradually turns upon his back. 
He now closes his eyes, and falls into a pro- 
found sleep, frequently attended with snor- 
ing, and profuse sweats, and sometimes with 
such a relaxation of the muscles which con- 
fine the bladder and the lower bowels, as to 
produce a symptom which delicacy forbids 
me to mention. In this condition, he often 
lies from ten, twelve, and twenty-four hours, 
to two, three, four, and five days, an object 
of pity and disgust to his family and friends. 
His recovery from this fit of intoxication, is 
marked with several peculiar appearances. 
He opens his eyes, and closes them again ; 
—he gapes and stretches his limbs,—he 
then coughs and pukes,—his voice is hoarse, 
—he rises with difficulty, and staggers to a 
chair ; his eyes resemble balls of fire, his 
hands tremble,—he loathes the sight of food ; 
—he calls for a glass of spirits to compose 
his stomach—now and then he emits a deep 
fetched sigh, or groan, from a transient 
twinge of conscience, but he more frequently 
scolds and curses every thing around him. 
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In this state of languor and stupidity, he re- 
mains for two or three days, before he is 
able to resume his former habits of business 
and conversation. 

Pythagoras, we are told, maintained the 
souls of men after death, expiated the crimes 
committed by them in this world by animat- 
ing certain brute animals; and that the 
souls of those animals, in their turn, entered 
into men, and carried with them all their 
peculiar qualities and vices. ‘This doctrine 
of one of the wisest and best of the Greek 
philosophers, was probably intended only to 
convey a lively idea of the changes which 
are induced in the body and mind of man 
by a fit of drunkenness. In folly, it causes 
him to resemble a calf,—in stupidity, an 
ass,—in roaring, a mad bull,—in quarrelling 
and fighting, a dog,—in cruelty, a tiger,— 
in fetor, a skunk,—in filthiness, a hog,—and 
in obscenity, a he-goat. 





THREE CHICKENS FROM ONE EGG. 

Mr. Joseph A. Wilkins, of Long Island, 
who raises fowls for the New York market, 
has made us a present ofa very fine, well- 
grown young rooster and two pullets, all of 
which he assured us were the produce ofa 
single egg. He remarked to us that double 
eggs or such as produce two chickens apiece 
were very common on his farm, where the 
hens are well fed, and ‘ live,’ to use his own 
expression, ‘ like fighting cocks,’ But a triple 
egg, he never had seen before. It was 
a famous old biddy of his that early in the 
spring produced the one that yielded the three 
chickens. It was the first egg she had laid 
for three months, and was nearly thrice the 
length of a common egg. The chickens had 
no sooner broken the shell, than they were 
marked by tying a red string round each of 
their legs, to distinguish them from the 
other twelve chickens of the same brood. 
These sttings they had continued to wear up 
to this time: so that there is no manner of 
doubt but that the three fine birds constitut- 
ing our present, are the identical three that 
came out of the triple egg abovementioned. 
The two pullets are of a beautiful milk 
white color, with yellow legs and neat single 
combs. The rooster is of various colors, 
glossy neck and tail feathers, brown legs, 
and a proud double comb. Mr. W. is serious- 
ly of opinion that, by proper training and 
feeding, he can cause any, or ali of his hens 
to lay double, triple and even quadruple 
eggs. N. Y. Transcript.© 


‘A hot bed ,’ with a vengeance ! ‘Live 


like fighting cocks !’ Not exactly like the Corinthi- 
ans when preparing for their races, but more like 
men who wish to excite their passions for the shed- 
ding of blood. ‘By proper training and feeding,’ 
is meant, we suppose, whether applied to man or 
beast, to depart from nature as far as possible, even 
to the production of monstrosities !’— Ed. 
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THE NERVES OF ORGANIC LIFE. 

In order to a better understanding of the economy 

of the vital power, it is necessary to ascertain the 
tissue in which vitality more particularly resides, or 
with which it is nore immediately connected. 
In the language of physiologists, man has an ani- 
mal life, and a vegetative or organic life. His ani- 
mal life comprises his organs and powers of sensa- 
tion, voluntary motion and volition:—and his vegeta- 
tive or organic life comprises his organs and powers 
concerned in the grand function of nutrition: such as 
appertain to digestion, respiration, circulation, secre- 
tion, absorption, excretion, &c. 
Corresponding with this division, man has two 
classes, or what, indeed, may almost be called two 
systems of nerves. The nerves which appertain to 
animal life, are connected with the brain and spinal 
marrow, and are distributed principally to the mus- 
cles of voluntary motion, and to the sensitive surface 
of the body, or external skin. The nerves which 
appertain to organic life, and which, in regard to the 
subject before us, are altogether the most important 
to us, are believed to originate with the organs them- 
selves, in a kind of rudimen@ry brain, or bulbous 
enl. of nervous substance, which is called a 
ganglion or knot, of which there is a large number in 
the different parts of the body. 

As the several organs with which they are con- 
nected, advance in their formation, these ganglions 
increase in size, and throw out cords or branches, 
some of which go to connect them directly with each 
other, and form a general union, or system of the 
whole; while other branches, from different gan- 

ions, interweave and inosculate, and form plexuses, 

tom which, again, numerous branches are given off, 
to supply the stomach, and heart and lungs, and liver 
and kidneys, and all the other organs concerned in 
the mmend Hnation of nutrition. 

Besides the more deeply seated ganglions connect- 
ed with the principal viscera, there are two series of 
them, which range along the anterior sides of the 
back bone, connected together, in a chain, on each 
side, by nervous cords which extend from the lower 
extremity of the spine, to the base of the cranium, 
and enter by small branches through the earotid ca- 
nal with the artery, and form connections with branch- 
es of the fifth and sixth pairs of nerves of the brain. 
These two series of what are called peripheral gan- 
glions, with their connecting cords, are denominated 
the sympathetic nerves, because they are believed to 
form the most intimate union of sympathy between 
all the viscera concerned in organic life. 

Besides the cords which connect these peripheral 
ganglions with each other, each lion gives off a 
short thick cord outwardly, hk a ama coming 
from the spine, and also receives a branch from each 
cord coming from the spine—and each ganglion gives 
off one or more branches, which run inwardly to in- 
terlace and inosculate with each other, and with 
branches from the more deeply seated ganglions, 
forming the plexuses from which the several o} 
are replied jast described. From three, four, 
five, sometimes more, of the ganglions within the 
chest, belonging to the sympathetic nerve on each 
side’ of the spine, large cords are given off, and run 
ioward and downward, and finally uniting into one 
eord on each side, and passing through the dia- 
phragm, form at its base, on the anterior sides of the 

ine, two large ganglions, called the semilunar gan- 

ions. These ganglions give off numerous large 
branches, which, together with several from other 
, and some from within the cranium, form a very 

, central plexus, in front of the spine, which con- 
stitutes a kind of common centre of action and sym- 
pathy, to the whole system of organic nerves. This 
ts called the solar plexus. From it, branches are 
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given off in every direction, to enter into other plex- 
uses, and to supply organs. Some of its largest 
cords go to the stomach, which lies just in front of it, 
and are distributed over that organ, interweaving and 
uniting with numerous branches of the pneumo-gas- 
tric nerve, from the grand centre of perception and 
action within the cranium, with which, also, the 
stomach is largely supplied. 

From the solar plexus, also, numerous branches 
issue, which invest the arterial trunks with a kind of 
nervous lace-work, and proceed with them through 
all their distributions and ramifications, even to their 
capillary terminations, in the glandulous structures, 
and the vasculo-nervous texture which forms the 
skin, and mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, 
and lungs, and the membranes of other surfaces. 

Thus all the nerves of organic life are intimately 
woven together into a common web of sympathy, 
and harmony of action—pervading all the organs con- 
cerned in the general function of nutrition; bringing 
them into general and special relations, and supply- 
ing them with that peculiar vital power by which 
each is enabled to perform its particular office. 

The stomach, the intestines, the lacteals, the lungs, 
the heart, the arteries, the capillaries, the veins, the 
lymphatics, the liver, the kidneys, the skin, &c. &c., 
depend upon the nerves of organic life for that vital 
power by which are performed the functions of chy- 
mification and chylification, and absorption, and res- 
piration, and circulation, and organization, and calo- 
orification, and secretion, and excretion, &c. &c. It 
is by the power derived from or through these nerves 
that the food is transformed into chyme, and the 
chyme into chyle, and the chyle into blood,—and 
the blood preserved im its fluidity and vitality, and 
distributed throughout the whole system, and por- 
tions of it transformed into bone and cartilage, and 
muscle and nerve, and every other substance in the 
body; and all the various secretions are performed, 
and the skin, and lungs, and kidneys, and other de- 
purating organs, separate out and throw off the im- 
purities of the venous blood. Hence the vital power 
which resists, counteracts, and subdues, chemical 
affinities and noxious agents—the vital power which 
maintains its victory over the causes which induce 
death, resides in, or acts through, the nerves of or- 
ganic life, in the performance of its great conserva- 
tive functions,—for organic life may continue when 
animal life is suspended, and even for a short time 
after animal life is extinct—but animal life eannot 
continue an instant after organic life is destroyed. 


In the early stages of the organic developement, 
each of the more deeply seated ganglions, is suppo- 
sed to constitute a kind of independent centre of ac- 
tion,—presiding in its own appropriate'sphere; but as 
the system advances in growth, to that state in which 
it will be necessary for it to perform independently, 
its own general function of nutrition, the several gan- 
glions become, as we have seen, intimately connect- 
ed together, and by their peculiar arrangements, form 
acommon centre of sympathy and action, for the 
nerves of organic life, in the semilunar ganglions and 
solar plexus. 

*Again:—by means of the connections formed be- 
tween the ganglions of the sympathetic, and the in- 
tercostal nerves of the spinal marrow, and more par- 
ticularly by means of the connection formed between 
the top of the medulla oblongata, or head of the spi- 
nal marrow within the cranium, and the semilunar 
ganglions and solar plexus, by the pneumo-gastric 
nerve, some of whose branches run directly to this 
last centre, and more of them interweave and unite 
with branches from the solar plexus in the stomach, 
a common point of union, and centre of pereepti 











ption 
|] and of action, is established in the top of the medulla 











oblongata, for all the normal operations of the united 
system of animal and organic life. 

Here then, we see this beautifully complicated 
system of organs, each constituted for its particular 
office, and all nicely adjusted for one grand, vital re- 
sult;—so woven together in one general web of ner- 
yous texture, that a community of life and energy 
constitute their vitality and functional power—each, 
so immediately and powerfully sympathizing with 
all, and all with each, that no one organ can be dis- ' 
eased,—no one function can be disordered, without 
affecting in a greater or less degree, the condition and 
conduct of the whole. We see also, that the mu- 
cous membrane which lines the whole length of the 
alimentary canal, from the lips of the mouth to the | 
inferior extremity, is formed, principally, of the fila- 
mentary ends of nerves of organic life, with capillary 
terminations of blood-vessels, absorbents, &c., so 
that the whole extended surface is one sheet of sym- 
pathy, with which every part of the system recipro- 
cates its influences, and directly sympathizes in all | 
conditions, | 

But the inner surface of the stomach is more pecu- 
liarly the centre of sympathy to the whole organic 
system ; supplied as it so largely is, with nerves 
from the -solar plexus and from several other plexu- 
ses, and from the medulla oblongata, it is brought ia- 
to direct and special relation with the brain, heart, | 
lungs, liver, skin, and indeed, with all the organs of 
the system: so that every affection and every dis- | 
turbance of the stomach, influences, in a greater or 
less degree, every organ and every function in the | 
body. 

Although the stomach is, by no means, the source 
of nervous energy to the system, yet such is its ner- 
vous supply, and such are its constitutional relations, 
that it may with propriety be consigered the common | 
index of the whole system: for the vital power of the | 
system to resist the influence of noxious agents, and | 
to accomplish the functions of life, always corres- 
ponds with the condition of the stomach. 

When this organ is in good health, and properly 
supplied with healthful food, and the function of di- 
gestion is vigorously and healthfully going on, then 
it is that all the vital functions of organic life, are 
most vigorously and perfectly performed, then it is, 
that man has the greatest physical power for achieve- 
ment and endurance; then has life the most complete 
victory over the causes which induce death; then has 
man the greatest power to resist the influence of cold 
and heat, wet and dry, malaria or the subtile breath 
of pestilence, or whatever infectous or malignant 
causes may exist around him, and act upon him. 
And on the contrary, when the stomach is debilita- 
ted and disordered,—when its natural and healthy 
susceptibilities have given place to preternatural and 
diseased excitability, and irritability, and when its 
vital energies are scarcely sufficient to perform, even 
imperfectly, the function of digestion,—then every 
other organ in the system sympathizes, and every 
other function languishes:—respiration is less full and 
perfect, less oxygen of the air is inhaled and appro- 
priated by the lungs, the blood is not so completely 
purified and renovated, circulation is less vigorous 
and copious, assimilation and organization are more 
feebly carried on, the secretions are either dimin- 
ished or morbidly excessive:—the skin which should 
throw off in the form of insensible perspiration, more 
than half of the impurities of the blood, becomes en- 
feebled and less perfectly performs its depurating 
fanctions;—and the vital power of the system, to 

Tegulate its own temperature, and resist the influence 
of noxious agents, is always diminished:—and in 
this condition of the system it is, that the vital func- 
tions are always most easily disturbed by foreign 
agents, and the body is most liable to injury from 
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is less able to endure fatigue, and to resist the in- 
fluence of noxious agents, is always diminished:— 
and in this condition of the system it is, that the vital 
functions are always most easily disturbed by for- 
eign agents, and the body is most liable to injury 
from action of morbific causes. In this condi- 
tion, man is less able to endure fatigue, and to resist 
the influence of heat and cold, wet and dry, unheal- 
thy atmospheres, and infectious and pestilential causes. 

Thus we see, that the healthful performance of 
the vital functions, and the power of the living body 
to resist the influence of noxious agents, depend on 
the health and integrity of the nerves of organic life. 

These nerves, in a perfectly healthy state, are 
endowed with a nice and peculiar ibility, 
which renders them capable of being acted on by 
their own natural and appropriate stimuli; and the 
most perfect integrity of the nerves es, and 
of the functions resulting from their energy, depends 
on the unimpaired healthfulness of this susceptibility. 

In their healthy state, the nerves of organic 
have no sensibility;—and hence they are also called 
the nerves of vegetative life; because the functions 
of the organs’ depending on them for nervous 
are, in their healthy state, performed without 
consciousness of the animal. But these nerves are 
capable of being irritated into a staté of excessive 
irritability and diseased sensibility, which is utterly 
incompatible with their healthy and peculiar suscep- 
tibility ; and consequently, incompatible with the 
healthy performance of the functions of those organs 
which depend on them for nervous energy. 

Unhappily for man, almost every circumstance and 
influence in civic life, tend to the developement of 
preternatural irritability and diseased sensibility im 
these nerves. Ali undue excitements and exercises 
of the mind, and of the passions; all excessive indal- 
gences of the appetites; improper qualities and quan- 
tities of food; the debilitating habits of indolence and 
effeminacy; the various customs and circumstances 
of artificial life, such as appertain to habitation, clo- 
thing, locomotion, the preparation of food, &c. &c. ; 
and worst of all, the habitual use of artificial stimu- 
lants, such as the heating and irritating condiments 
of the table, and more particularly the various nar- 
cotic and alcoholic substances;—all act upon the 
stomach to disturb its functions, and to impair the 
health of its nervous and muscular tissues, and, con- 
sequently, tend to debilitate that organ; and, by con- 
tinued or repeated irritation, to develope and estab- 
lish in it a diseased excitability and irritability; result- 
ing often in chronic or acute inflammation, and pain- 
ful sensibility and disorganization. 

But this is not all; the stomach cannot suffer a- 
lone; being, as it were, a kind of retina or sensorium 
to the nerves of organic life, the whole system of 
those nerves, and consequently all the organs sup- 
plied by them, sympathize powerfully in all its con- 
ditions and affections, partake of all its irritations ,and 
suffer a consequent debility. ‘The brain, the heart, 
the lungs, the liver, the kidneys, the skin, and other 
organs, participate in all its irritations, and are afféct- 
ed by all its conditions. The nec conse- 
quence is, that the natural and healthy susceptibility 
of the nerves is impaired, general debility of func- 
tional power ensues, tending always to diseased irri- 
tability, inflammation, painful sensibility, and, finally, 
disorganization and death.— Graham on Cholera. 


. 





The Journal of the Two Sicilies announces the 
death of a woman named Francesca Micale, in her 
194th year, after having seen her fifth generation, 
she preserved her moral and physical faculties in a ~ 
high degree. At ber 102d year, her hair agai 

ed forth of a jet black color, but it speedily became 
white. She had always lived a regular life, and 








the action of morbific causes. In this condition, man 





subsisted chiefly on vegetables. 
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A new Esculent Sea-weed has been lately brought 
to England from Calcutta. It is said to possess nu- 
tritious properties to a much greater extent than the 
Iceland moss, without the bitter principle contained 
in that weed. A jelly made from it contains wax, 
gum, sulphate and muriate of soda, with 54 parts of 
starch in the 100, and is quite equal to blanc mange. 
Large quantities of this fucus grow in the neighbor- 
hood of Ceylon, where it is called the Ceylon moss. 
It has been much employed by the profession in Cal- 
cutta.— Medical Journal. 


Cholera in Central America.—At no time has 
the destruction of the human race been greater in a 
given time, by cholera, than at present, in those 
countries through which this modern pestilence is 
travelling. In Central America, the destruction of 
life has been melancholy in the extreme—whole 
districts are represented to have been depopulated. 
Without any preparation for meeting the dfeadful 
foe, the people have been swept away with an awful 
destruction. An impression that the rivers were poi- 
soned seems to be universally diffused, which has 
led to several barbarous outbreakings against the 
a. hardly less fearful than we cholera it- 

—Ib. 


Poison of the Snake in a Goat’s Milk.—Ata 
late meeting of the Calcutta Medical Society, Mr. 
Egerton alluded to a letter which he had received 
from the upper provinces on the subject of a snake 
bite. A goat had been bitten, and the milk of the 
animal was given to the family, the head of which 
was affected with sickness ; he shortly after quitted 
home, to which, however, he was soon recalled, and 
informed that the children were likewise attacked 
with sickness, as well as his wife. Mr. Egerton 
descanted on the remarkable circumstance of the ve- 
nom of the serpent being communicated to the family 
throagh the medium of the goat’s milk.— Jd. 


Coffee Drinkers.—The annual table of exports 
from the ports of Havanna and Matanzas, exhibit the 
curious fact that in the last three years the quantity 
of Coffee shipped to the United States exceeds the 
whole quantity shipped to Europe, by 4,666,000 
pounds. The export tothe United States, during 
these three years, was 40,490,000 Ibs. 

To all Europe, 35,824,000 Ibs. 


4,666,000 lbs. 




















Expenditure for Whiskey in Ireland.—The last | 
three years expenditure on whiskey in Ireland, | 
amounted to £18,900,000, which sum would af- | 
ford nine guineas to each family, (say four persons | 
in each family) allowing the population to be eight 
millions of souls. 





New Wheat.—We are glad to be able to give 
notice to all those who use the Wheat-meal in 
their families, instead of the superfine flour, that 
Messrs. Bryant & Crarx, and Mr. NatHaniet 
Perry, have obtained a supply of the Graham 
flour from the new crop. This market has been en- 
tirely drained of this important article for several 
weeks this fall. We believe that Mr. Suipriey, 
(who by the way, bakes the best Graham Bread of 
any other man in the city,) as he buys his supply of 
the wheat meal, sometimes sells to accommodate , 
his customers. 





Longevity.—Russia, though to our conceptions ra- 
ther a severe climate, is very remarkable for the 
long lives of many of its inhabitants. The late re- 
turns of the Greek Church population of the Em- ; 
pire gives in the table of deaths of the male sex | 
more than 1000 over 100 years of age. ‘There were | 
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49 between 115 and 120, 40 between 120 and 125, 
16 between 125 and 140, and 4 between 140 and 
150. Births for same period were 1,844,266, and 
the deaths, 1,337,241. 





Longevity among the Blacks of the United States. 
—In 1830, the whole number of blacks, bond and 
free, in the United States, was 2,228,642. Out of 
this number two thousand and forty-five were re- 
turned as of one hundred years and upwards. At the 
same period the entire white population was 10,537,- 
378; out of which only five hundred and thirty-nine 
had attained a century and upwards. Making every 
allowance for want of proper registering, these re- 
sults show an astonishing difference in the compara- 
tive longevity of whites and blacks. The number 
of deaf and dumb negroes is proportionably small to 
that of the whites, while the number of blind is 
much greater in comparison.—Vew York Journal of 
Commerce. 
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#t-#’The Course of public Lectures recently got 
up by the American PuysroLocicat Socrery, 
will commence on Tuesday (This) Evening, at Amory 
Hall, corner of Washington and West Streets. Lec- 
ture to commence precisely at 7 o’clock. 

The opening Lecture will be given by Dr. Has- 
KELL of South Boston. Subject, the Effects of Civ- 
ilization on Man. 





Notice-—The Council of the Physiological Society 
meet at the House of Mr. Marsh, 41 Front Street, 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 12, at seven o’ clock. 





The Annual Reports of the American Physiologi- 


|| cal Society, are sold at $3,50 per doz., and not $2,50 


as was erroneously stated in our last number. 








The Ladies of the Physiological Society, will hold 
their regular Monthly Meeting on Tuesday, the 10th 
inst. at the house of Mrs. Frederick Folsom, No. 29, 
Fayette Street. 

cteneatietaaenmemeiememenndaanal 

Boarders Wanted —Pleasant rooms and Graham 
board for a gentleman and his wife or three single 
gentlemen may be had in a small private family, in 
one of the pleasantest houses in the city, centrally 
situated. Inquire at this office or of J. A. Noble, 111 
Washington Street. 











Graham Boarding House.—At 23, Brattle Str 
Boston. Transient company furnished with board ap 
lodging, or their meals without lodging. Tickets for 
single dinners for sale at this office. Regular heurs 
for meals are 6, 12, and 6 o’clock. 








